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ABSTRACT 

This paper (1) identifies strategies for assessing 
student instructional needs so that educational prescriptions can be 
developed to promote learning; and (2) relates the identification of 
student needs to the development of learning prescriptions. The 
population discussed includes high school and college students who 
because of social , economic, political, or educational reasons have 
not had adequate opportunity to master the basic skills in 
mathematics and reading. Student needs may be assessed using informal 
strategies such as interviews, anecdotal information, and grades. 
Formal methods include specialised surveys, student questionnaires, 
and tests. Norm-referenced achievement or aptitude tests are 
economical, effective methods of assessment, when- they are valid and 
based: on relevant objectives. However , they may not be valid and 
reliable for a special, minority sample. Criterion-referenced and 
mastery tests are useful when their content is similar to the subject 
objectives. Diagnostic tests may have low reliability and high 
interccr relations among subtests, but may be useful in assessing 
learning disabilities. Information from these tests can be 
incorporated into a diagnostic or prescriptive learning program based 
on students' knowledge, capacity to learn, and weaknesses. This 
process is described, as are some effective prescriptive 
instructional programs. (GDC) 
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Preface 



The scope of this resource paper is to identify 
strategies for assessing student instructional needs so that 
educational prescriptions can be developed to promote 
learning the first section focuses on assessing student 
needs through the use of formal and /o r informal needs 
assessments. Strengths and weaknesses of informal and formal 
strategies are presented. The next section relates the 
identification of student needs to the development of 
learning prescriptions. A model is provided which can be 
applied to individuals or groups. Finally, the Append i ce* 
contain selected journal references pertaining to diagnostic/ 
prescriptive learning rpproaches, a glossary of Key term*, 
selected sample d I agnos t i c /p r a s c r t p t i v e learning programs and 
a samp ling of tests. 

After studying this paper, the learner should be able 

to : 

1. Identify examples of a formal and an informal heeds 
assessment . 

2. Distinguish among norm- referenced, criterion- referenced 
and diagnostic tests. 

3. Discuss constraints of norm- referenced, criterion- 
referenced and diagnostic tests. 

4. Relate needs as se s sme n t strategies to the prescriptive 
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learning process. 

Discuss the diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning. 
Use resources in the Appendix to further knowledge 
pertaining to assessing students' needs and the diagnostic 
approach to learning. 



ASSESSING BASIC SKILLS NEEDS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 



One of the greatest challenges remaining for American 
educators in the 1 9 8 0 f s is the provision of basic skills 
educational needs to our students in the public schools and 
colleges. In 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued a report, A Nation at Risk , which concluded 
that 

"the educational foundations of our society (I) 
are presently being eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as a 
nation and a people." 

Nfl t i on -fl-L R i g h focused on educational areas where American 
students lacked competence, such as basic skills in 
mathematics, writing and reading, and suggested strategies 
for mealing student deficits. Among the strategies proposed 
we re the deve I opmen t of basic education plans that would 
promote student mastery in reading, writing and mathematics, 
minimal standards for promotion from one grade to the next, 
and minimum competency assessment as a condition of receiving 
a high school diploma CN I E , 1984). In addition, many states, 
such as North Carolina, will be requiring students to have 
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completed a specific set of courses at predetermined mastery 
levels during high school to be admitted to their University 
systems of higher education. Educational reforms such as 
those noted could have a dr ama t i c impac t on special student 
populations. 



The special student populations of interest are hot 
lower level exceptional students. They are students who 
because of social, economic, political or educational reasons 
have hot had adequate access to opportunities which would 
have allowed them to master basic skills in mathematics and 
reading. They are students with potential and motivation who 
are throttled by deficits in specific basic skills areas. 

This resource paper will focus on two areas: i. General 
strategies for assessing basic skills heads, and 2. 
Diagnostic and prescriptive learning using needs assessment 
strategies. The first component will focus on strategies for 
assessing basic skills needs, use of test data in determining 
student needs and limitations of test data. The final 
section will present an approach for using heeds-assessment 
information to diagnose students' basic skills needs and to 
prescribe specific strategies for meeting student needs. 



Stntggigft ±fij_ A68 08 8 i ng Bis i p S k i I I « Needs 



The first step in assessing basic skills needs of 
students should involve the development of ah informal or 
formal needs assessment. The needs assessment should be 
directed towards identifying strengths and weaknesses of 
students. 

informal methods for assessing student needs involves 
strategies that do hot require data manipulation. Common 
approaches are to evaluate student grades, collect anecdotal 
information from teachers, parents and other partners in the 
educational process, and questioning the student relative to 
perceived strengths and weaknesses. Student grades are 
generally considered to be objective indicators, but because 
differential school quality as well as location can inflate 
or deflate grades, we look at grades in the context of a 
special student population as subjective indicators. 
Anecdotal information secured from teachers, parents, 
counselors, etc., can provide insight into a student's needs 
as perceived by "partners" in the educational process. 
Educational partners have day-to-day familiarity with the 
student in a variety of situations and can provide insights 
that can help in the formulation of heeds patterns. Finally, 
the student has knowledge of his or her strengths and 
weaknesses and can provide information on problematic 
subjects, study methods and other factors that affect 
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learning. All of the informal methods provide subjective 
information that can be useful in assessing needs: Objective 
types of information are also important in assessing needs. 

Formal needs assessments involve data collection and 
evaluation. Data is collected from student questionnaires or 
survey responses as well as test administrations. The data 
collector" is analyzed and evaluated so that a profile of 
strengths and weaknesses can be generated. Needs assessments 
are developed by educational personnel SO that program 
objectives can be developed based on student needs. 

Surveys arid questionnaires generally focus oh strengths 
and weaknesses in specific subject areas, study habits and 
interests. Surveys and questionnaires yield student 
perceptions of their strengths and weaknesses. Students and 
educators gain insight into student needs based on surveys 
and questionnaires. 

Tests are administered to students, scored and profiles 
generated and analyzed. Student strengths and weaknesses are 
evaluated and related to subject area objectives. Educators 
are able to determine students' instructional needs in an 
objective fashion. 



Tests are not infallible measures of student ability 
Use of tests in assessing student attributes should be 
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conducted using the following guidelines: 



"I. Teste are samples of behavior. (23 
2. Tests do not reveal limits or capacities directly 
3* Tests purporting to measure a particular ability 

or skill should have adequate reliability and 

va I i d i t y . 

4 Tests should be interpreted in light of the 

child's cultural background, primary language, 

and handicapping conditions. 
5. Test scores and other test performances may be 

effected by temporary states of fatigue, anxiety. 

or stress. 

6 * Te8U purporting to measure the same ability may 
provide different scores for that ability. 

7. Test results should never be interpreted in 
isolation. 

8. Test results are dependent on the child's 
cooperation and motivation." 

Tests provide useful and valuable information when used 
properly and appropriately. When used inappropriately, tests 
can be harmful. The next sections will focus on the three 
commonly used types of tests: Norm Referenced, Criterion 
Referenced, and Diagnostic. 

NONA flef Of on frrtf Measurement 
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A norm referenced test is defined as: 

"A test designed to measure the ach i e vemen t C 3 ) 
of ah individual or group as compared with 
the achievement of other students who have 
taken the same test under standardized 
conditions. 11 



Norm referenced tests provide valuable information about a 
child's level of functioning in the areas measured by the 
tests. Norm referenced tests are economical in terms of the 
time required to administer them and the behavioral 
information that they provide. Comparisons can be made with 
other individuals more accurately than would occur with 
observation or subjective techniques alone. The key feature 
of a norm referenced test is the ability to compare a student 
profile with other students in her class as well as other 
students in the state and nation. 

Some norm referenced tests provide objective mastery 
information indicating the student's level of mastery in 
response to test items associated with a predetermined set of 
learning objectives. Objective mastery information is useful 
in forming instructional groups in classes and targeting 
classroom instructional needs. Norm referenced tests can be 
quite useful in determining student needs when test content 
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and objectives correlate with what is being taught m school 



Two types of norm referenced tests, commonly used in 
evaluating student needs, are achi evemen t and aptitude tests 

M Ach i e veme nt tests are measures constructed fo (4) 
assess the extent of an individual's knowledge 
about subjects taught in school. " 

"Aptitude tests are measures designed to find out (5) 
about an individuals talent cr capacity for par- 
ticular lines of endeavor." 

Many student development programs use achievement tests to 
measure present knowledge, skills and understanding of school 
subjects. Aptitude tests, on the other hand, measure the 
cumulative effects of learning under uncontrolled conditions. 
In essence, an aptitude test assesses information that is 
influenced but riot limited to classroom learning (e.g., such 
as principles and concepts that can be applied to other 
circumstances depending on the student's ability level). 

Achievement and aptitude tests differ in their 
respective uses. 

"Aptitude tests serve to predict subsequent (6) 
performance. Achi e vemen t tests generally 



represent a terminal evaluation of the 
individual's status after training has been 
comp I e t ed : " 



The distinction between aptitude and achievement tests is 
muddled by their definitions (achievement as a measure of the 
effects of learning, aptitude as innate capacity to learn) 
and their varied applications. The California Achievement 
Test, Level C C (EAT ^ ( CV 8 /McG r aw-H ill, 1977) is frequently 
used to assess students* achievement. The GAT has also been 
used to predict success in college. The CAT , Level I8C has 
proven to be a better predictor of success in college for 
North Carolina students than has the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
( SAT) (NCDPI , 1980) . 

important considerations when determining if an aptitude 
or achievement measure would be useful in aiding a special 
student population is the intended use of the test. A good 
achievement test should have high content validity and be 
based on objectives relevant to the student course of study. 
A suitable aptitude test should have high predictive 
criterion-oriented validity CAnastasi, 1979). 

A trend that will help to replace the distinctions 
bet we en aptitude and achi evemen t tests is the erne r g i ng 
concept of achievement and aptitude tests as measures of 
"deve I oped abilities.' 1 



H AM ability tests—whether they be designed C7) 
as general intelligence tests, multiple aptitude 
batteries, special aptitude tests or achievement 
test s --me a s ure the level of devel opmen t attained 
by the individual in one or more abilities. " 

Ach i e veme nt and aptitude tests have a variety of uses 
They aid in the assignment of grades, as an element in 
identifying and monitoring the progress of special students, 
as an evaluator of student strengths and weaknesses and as an 
indicator of subsequent learning. Achievement tests can also 
be used to adapt instruction to individual needs. 

The determination of basic skills needs using norm 
referenced test data varies depending on whether the test is 
ah aptitude or achievement measure. Achievement tests yield 
a variety of scores ranging from raw scores, scale scores, 
standard scores (including alanines); grade equivalents and 
percentile ranks (see Appendix for score type definitions). 
Many special programs provide subject specific academic 
assistance to students whose scores fall between the 4O-50t h 
percentile rank on achievement tests. Students whose scores 
are at the 50th percentile rank have scores higher than 50 
percent of the students in the group who took the same 
achievement test. Less often, students are targeted for 
academic assistance when their stanine scores reflect below 
average performance, when their grade equivalent scores are 
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two years below grade level or when their standard scores are 
greater than one standard deviation below the norm on the 
ach i evemen t test. 



Most aptitude tests yield the same variety of scores 
that were mentioned above. The most commonly used scores to 
select students needing academic support are the standard 
scores or percentile rank. When the standard score is used, 
some consideration should be directed towards recent national 
averages oh aptitude tests. For example, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) used standard scores converted from raw 
scores with a mean of 50 0 and a standard deviation of 100. 
The student score national averages on the SAT in 1984 was 
426 (verbal) and 467 (quantitative). n North Carolina, SAT 
student scores were 396 (verbal) and 431 (quantitative) in 
1964. The North Carolina data reflect state averages nearly 
one standard deviation below the mean. Should we use 
national averages or state averages in selecting students for 
academic assistance? The correct answer is that student 
scores that best reflect the population in question should be 
used . 

A notable concern with achievement and aptitude tests is 
their tendency to overpredict or underpr edict the ach i e v emen t 
and potential of minority students. Types of statistical 
bias apt to occur include slope and intercept bias. Anastasi 
(1979) details an explanation of statistical bias. : mpo r t an t 
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considerations in the selection of teste for a special or 
minority student population are the standardization sample 
which the test was normed and the determination if 
reliability and validity coefficients are different for 
minority students when compared to white students. If the 
special student population is not represented in the 
standardization sample (usually as the predominant racial 
classification of the special student group) and/or if the 
reliability and validity coefficients are too low for 
minority students in comparison to white students, then the 
achievement or aptitude test is not as valid or reliable a 
measure for the group in question. 

C r i t fi r j frfj Rftf ftfinCLftJi Measurement 

A criterion referenced test is defined as: 

"A test designed to provide information oh the (8) 
specific knowledge or skills possed iT>y a student 
in a particular subject area." 

Criterion referenced tests provide valuable information 
relative to student knowledge in specific areas. A criterio 
referenced test focuses on what the person can do or knows, 
not how she compares with others. In this type of test, 
specific leearning objectives are defined and exercises are 
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developed to achieve each objective. The result is a test 
that aids in planning individualized instruction based on an 
individual's specific heeds: In addition, ability level 
groups can be set up in the classroom to provide specific 
needs of students as opposed to teaching of heterogenous 
groupings of students above or below their ability levels. 
Data generated in a criterion referenced test is usually 
reported in terms of operations that an individual has been 
able to master in a subject area, such as specific kinds of 
ma thema tical functions mastered, reading difficulty level 
comp rehension, etc. 

Since the goal of a criterion referenced test is to 
obtain measures of student performance on clearly specified 
objectives and performance indicators, the design of 
criterion referenced tests require certain features in their 
construction. Criterion referenced testing requires: 

"I. A clearly defined and delineated d oma in ( 9 ) 
of learning tasks. 
2 . that instructional objectives be clearly 
defined in behavioral or performance terms. 

3. that standards of performance be clearly 
specified. 

4. that student performance be adequately sampled 
within each use area of performance. 

5. that test items be selected on the basis of how 

12 
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well they reflect the behavior specified in the 
instructional objectives: 
6 . a scoring and reporting system that adequately 
describes student performance in clearly defined 
learning tasks." 

Different test development issues arise when a criterion 
referenced test is concerned with mastery of minimum 
standards if applied to student development beyond the 
m i n imum level. In the assessment of mastery, the doma in of 
learning tasks is limited and can be defined more clearly. 
As a result it is easier to set standards, state objectives 
and select representative test items. When student 
development beyond the minimum becomes the focus of 
criterion referenced testing, the body of knowledge expands 
and the difficulty of stating specific objectives and 
selecting items to assess performance becomes more 
c ha I I eng i ng . 

Mastery testing focuses on basic skills knowledge. The 
assessment of mastery yields an all or hone score: either rn 
individual has mastered a subject or has not mastered a 
subject at the predetermined level of mastery. Some tests 
use three indicators of performance: mastery ( 80%), 
needs review (65*79%), and non-mastery ( 65%). The !evei of 
mastery is generally set high (e.g., 80-85% of objective 
items answered correctly to achieve mastery). 
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When the goal of assessment is to measure student 
performance beyond minimum essentials, the task of developing 
an appropriate test becomes more difficult. Learning 
outcomes in developmental tests involved more complex 
processes (such as understanding and thinking skills), the 
learning do ma in indicators become unlimited and learning 
rarely proceeds in neat sequences. In addition, Gronlund 
( I 973) states that : 



"instructional objectives represent goals to CIO) 
work toward rather than goals to be fully 
achieved, . . . because the emphasis here is 
on the continuing development of understanding 
and skill.' 1 

In setting performance standards in developmental tests, norm 
referenced interpretations are frequently used in concert 
with criterion referenced interpretations. Comparison of 
individual scores with those of group memb ers (e.g., 3 0% 
of the students performed less well than did the student in 
question) and specific references to what the student can do 
(e.g., can find feast common denominators in fractions) aid 
in providing more adequate descriptions of student learning. 
A common strategy in formulating developmental tests involves 
including core items used for comparison purposes and 
additional te: items beyond the minimum to assess 

14 
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development beyond the "core." 



When using e test publisher developed criterion 
referenced test, certain considerations should be made in 
selecting an appropriate measure. First, traditional 
reliability and validity measures are not generally 
applicable to criterion referenced tests because of reduced 
variability (i.e. you expect most students to master a 
criter.on referenced test because you are assessing exactly 
what you taught) and secondly, test content and objectives 
should be the same or closely aligned to the Substance of the 
sub ject be i ng taught ; 
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Diagnostic tests are defined as. 

"Tests designed to analyze the individual's C I I ) 
specific strengths and weaknesses in a subject 
and to suggest causes of the difficulties." 

Diagnostic tests, very similar to criterion referenced tests 
are designed to pinpoint student strengths and weaknesses in 
a subject area and to suggest causes for student 
deficiencies. Many diagnostic test kits provide relevant 
materials that aid in developing student strengths once areas 
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of weakness have been defined. 



Most of the development in diagnostic testing has 
revolved around the areas of reading and ma t hema tics 
(Anas t as i, 1979). Diagnostic tests range from group tests 
yielding survey subtest scores to intensive clinical 
instruments which can be used for in-depth case studies. The 
latter type of diagnostic tests are most frequently used in 
assessing learning disabilities and other areas of 
exceptionality requiring professional clinical expertise in 
diagnosing and prescribing student needs. 

Many diagnostic tests have common weaknesses st ch as 
inadequate reliabilities and high intercorrelations among the 
subtests (which are the source of separate scores). When a 
diagnostic test contains few items, the two conditions noted 
dramatically reduce the test's diagnostic reliability. 
Reliable diagnostic tests that provide survey information can 
be useful in analyzing student strengths and weaknesses. In 
many cases, a criterion referenced test is capable of 
providing similar information. 



The first compon e n t of this paper focused on strategies 



for assessing basic skills needs of special student 



Summary 
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populations. As previously noted* in informal needs 
assessment^ consisting of anecdotal information, interviews 
and student grades, is a subjective indicator of a student's 
needs. A formal heeds assessment, consisting of a 
specialized survey, questionnaire or test, is an objective 
indicator of a student's measured strengths and weaknesses. 
Ideally, informal and formal needs assessments should be used 
to evaluate student needs. Subjective information merged 
with objective data aids in presenting the M big picture": in 
validating the identification of student needs 



Fundflmgn t a I 3 £i Jfflgftgat iC Att JH^escr lot i ve Learning 

In the previous section, we looked at forma I and 
informcl methods for assessing student heeds. We will next 
explore the components of a diagnostic/prescriptive learning 
program in which we incorporate needs assessment information. 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive Learning is defined as. 

"a learning strategy that involves the inter- (12) 
mingling of three processes: the identification 
of a child's level of ach i evemen t , the analysis of 
the content to be taught, and the implementation of 
appropriate instructional procedures." 
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Diagnostic/Prescriptive approaches to instruction are 
character ized by their ability to I. assess student 
knowledge, 2. measure student capacity to learn, 3. identify 
student academic weaknesses, and 4. provide instructional 
opportunities to meet student learning needs. Many 
diagnostic prescriptive approaches provide materials, manuals 
and other resources which contain strategies and materials 
for structuring a student's learning. Once the student's 
knowledge base has been sampled and her capacity for learning 
established, then it is possible to analyze the type of 
content in the learning situation that will help the student 
achieve mastery. 

Many norm referenced tests and most criterion referenced 
and diagnostic tests relate diagnosed student weaknesses to 
test objectives that can be used to generate strategies for 
skills improvement. Criterion referenced and diagnostic 
tests often include prescriptive manuals that provide 
instructional strategies that teachers can use to remediate 
student weaknesses. The teacher would simply analyze student 
weaknesses based on the areas not mastered in the criteria 
referenced or diagnostic test, match the areas hot mastered 
to content objectives and instructional strategies, and then 
provide instruction to the child using materials that he 
develops or that are developed by the test publisher (e.g., 
SR. A. Skills Series). On going diagnostic asses smen t meshed 
with learning materials and tests of mastery are notable 
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features of the d i agho s t i c /p r e $c r i p t I ve approach to 

ins tract ion. 

Diagnostic/prescriptive approaches can be used with 
small and large groups of students. The strategies 3* em to 
find most use in laboratory and tutorial settings when a 
teacher can serve as a resource to 3 ma II groups of students. 
Because mastery is the goal of the p r e s c r i p t i ve / d i agno s t i c 
approach, student learning and time usage become more 
efficient. 



Following are considerations that should be made in 
determining a student's capacity for learning, assessing 
current levels of knowledge and for implementing a 
d i agnos t i c/pr esc r i p t i ve approach to learning. 

Mcflauf ement iM Eva t ua 1 \\ on 

In order to make sound educational decisions about 
students, it is important for a teacher to learn the 
student's capacity for learning as well as his current level 
of know ledge. Tests measure a samp I e of the behavior that we 
call knowledge and can provide estimates of ability. Once 
tests have been administered and scored, it is important to 
correlate the discrepancy between what is known and not known 
in planning instructional strategies. Thus student know ledge 
is measured and then evaluated. 
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Ten steps impor t an t to asses smen t and evaluation are 
outlined by Hefner and Jolly CI972): 

11 i . Determine what is to be measured (12) 
and e va I ua t ed . 

2. Understand the nature of the thing to be 
me asured and evaluated. 

3. Set up criteria that the tests should report. 
* . Check available tests against the criteria. 

5. Study interpretative manuals and technical 

ma nuals that accompany the tests and study test 
r ev i ews written by compe t ent specialists. 

6 : Select the test. 

7. If tests do hot meet the criteria, then select 
one that most clearly fits or develop a test. 

8. Administer and score the test. 

9. Evaluate the results. 

10, Apply the results as a guide to teaching, to 

placement in self instructional materials, etc." 

The first five steps encourage to the teacher to: I define 
what he wants to measure Ce.g. f reading achievement), 2. 
learn the characteristics of the test and types of objectives 
frequently measured, 3. determine minimum standards 
acceptable in a test that you would select, and 4. find out 
what is available and what experts say about them by 



reviewing resources tuch it Tests in Print Ml (Soros r 1983) 
• hd the Seventh Mental Measurements Yearbook (Burba, IB72J. 
The fifth, sixth and seventh steps involve selecting a test 
based on the criteria that you have set and the research 
undertaken or develop a suitable test. Step eight involves 
administering and scoring the test. Steps nine through ten 
ere discussed ih more detail in the next section which 
focuses on diagnosis and prescription. 



Diagnosis jul4 Pf escr UlLLaj 

The latter steps noted in the measurement and evaluation 
process involve the actual diagnosis and prescription of 
learning needs (i.e., evaluating the results of the 
administered tests and applying the results as a guide to 
instruction). The chart on the next page provides a model 
for instructional diagnosis and prescription in a reading 
program. The model is presented in the form of a decision 
tree. 

The first step in the model is to determine student 
heeds. The logical strategy is to review a student 
cumulative folder (if it is available to you) or to 
administer a test to assess the student's capacity to learn 
and her existing level of knowledge. After the test records 
are found in the cumulative folder or the results of the test 
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administration received, the teacher must evaluate student 

trengths and weaknesses with an eye directed towards 
instructional r emed i es . Questions frequently asked are: 
(criterion referenced needs assessment questions) Did the 
tudent master all of the objectives bh the criteribn- 
f er enced test? Which objective areas will require review 
or r emed iation? (Norm- referenced needs assessmen t questions) 
Did the student score two grade placement years below the 
norm on the reading achievement test? What areas were the 
weakest in terms of the reading achievement test sections? 
Based on identified weaknesses, the student is placed in an 
appropriate prescriptive program. 

Examples of prescriptive programs noted in the modi! are 
the Sound Reading Program, SRA Reading tabs, Reading for 
Meaning, Reader's Digest Skill Builders or other (other 
include individualized or group instruction that is driven by 
heeds that might not be adequately represented in one of the 
pre-packaged programs). Most prescriptive programs provide 
nume r ous exercises within levels, continuous evaluation and 
individualized pacing: Instruction can b a teacher directed, 
program directed or a comb i nation of the two. The presence 
of the teacher as a resource is important to the student even 
if the instruction Is program directed. 

Another important feature of the diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach to learning Is that periodic re-evaluation helps to 
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refine the original diagnosis and to focus on areas of 
instruction needing additional support. 

Summa r y 

The second component of this paper focused on applying 
various strategies for assessing student needs to the actual 
dynamics of the diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning. 
We learned that application of the d i ag nos t i c 1 p r e sc r i p t i ve 
approach to learning involves identifying the child's level 
of achievement, analysis of the content to the taught and the 
considerations that should be made in selecting and 
implementing the appropriate instructional procedures. 
Finally, we looked at a model for developing a group approach 
to diagnostic/prescriptive learning and applied the model to 
one student with weaknesses in reading. 

MlAllA Next 

It is simple, sometimes, to look at the world as a 
simple place with little variability in the way that we do 
things You have reviewed a resource paper that highlighted 
the process of determining needs and developing a 
diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning. The questions 
that have not been answered include: What types of 
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diagnostic/prescriptive learning approaches exist? What does 
the research literature say about diagnostic/prescriptive 
approaches? What are some potentially useful criterion* 
referenced tests available for use in determining student 
needs? The answers to these questions are contained in the 
Appe n d i x . 
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Glossary 



Achievement Test -Measures constructed to assess the 
extent of an individual's knowledge. 



Apt! tiidt. Test Measures designed to find out about an 
individual's talent or capacity for particular 
endeavors . 

Criterion-Referenced Test-A test designed to provide 
information on the specific knowledge or skills 
possessed by a student in a particular subject area. 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive Approach to Learning - A learhi <g 
strategy that involves the intermingling of ! h ; e e _ 
processes: the identification of a chi Id's level of 
a c h i e v erne n t, the analysis of the content to be taught, 
and the implementation of appropriate instructional 
procedures. 

Diagnostic Test - A test designed to analyze the individual' 
specific strengths and weaknesses in a subject and to 
suggest causes of the difficulties. 

Grade Equivalents -A type of norm which assigns achievement 
on a test or battery of tests according to grade norms. 



I ntercor relat ion - A correlation of one variable (or test) 
with another in a group of variables (or tests). 



Needs Assessment -Collection of information that helps to 
determine needs t deficits, etc. (e.g., through an 
interview, survey, or testing). 

Norm Referenced Test r A test designed to measure the 

achievement of an individual or group as compared with 
the achievement of other students who have taken the 
s ame test under standardized conditions. 

Percentile Ranks - A converted score which represents the 
number of cases of students falling below a certain 
score. 

Questionnaire - A set of questions dealing with a single 
topic or a set of related topics to be answered by 
the subject. 

Raw Scores- A score that is presented in terms of the 
or iginal test uni ta (e.g.. the actual number of 
correct responses). 



Reliability - The dependability of a t est reflected in the 
consistency of its scores upon repeated me a s u r *me n t s 
of the same group. 
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Scale Scores • A du ived score produced from a single, equal 
interval scale of score? across ill grades (e.g., scale 
scores are frequently used in research studies because 
they are equal- interval scores). 

Standard Scores - A derived scor j which uses as its unit 

the standard devi at ion of the population upon which the 
test was standardized. 

Validity- The property that indicates thM a test measures 
what it was intended to measure. 
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Criterion-Referenced and Diagnostic tests 



B u s we I I - J o h n Diagnostic Test for 

Fund amen t a I Processes In A r i t hme tic Bobbs-Merrill 



Diagnosis: An Instructional Aid Series-- 
Ma t heme tics 

Reading Science Research Associates 

Diagnostic Reading Scales* Revised GTS/McGraw-Hill 

Diagnostic Reading Tests Committee on Diagnostic Tests 

DurreJ I Analysis of Reading 

Difficulty: New Edition Psychological Corporation 

Durre.il Listening- 
Reading Series Psychological Corporation 



Nelson-Denny Reading Test Houghton-Mifflin 
Prescriptive Mathematics Inventory CTB/McGr aw-Hi I I 



Prescriptive Reading Inventory CTB/McGr aw-H i I I 

Skills Monitoring System: 

Reading Psychological Corporation 

Stanford Diagnostic 

Arithmetic Test Psychological Corporation 

Stanford Diagnostic 

Reading Test Psychological Corporation 
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Norm- Referenced Tests 



ACT Battery of the . _ _ 
Ame r i can College testing 
Program 

California Ach i evement Test 

Contemporary Mathematics Test 

Content Evaluation Series: 
Ma t hema tics 

Cooperative Math ema tics 
Tests 

Differential Aptitude Tests 

Iowa Tests of Educational 
De ve I opme n t 

Metropolitan Achi e vemen t 
Tes t 

Scholastic Aptitude Test 

School and College Ability 
Tes t s-Se r i es M 

Sequent ial Tee t s of 
Educational Progress 

SRA Achievement Series 

SRA Pr imary Men ta I 
At i I i t i es 

SRA Reading and 
Ar i t hroe tic indexes 

Stanford Achievement test 

Stanford Test of Academic 
Skills 

Tests of Acad em i c Progress 

Wide Range Achi e vemen t 
Test 



Ame r i can College Testing 
Program 

CTB/McGraw-Hi I I 
CTB/McGr aw~H i I I 



Hough ton -Ml f f I in 

Add i son -We s ley Testing 
Service 

Psychological Corporation 



Science Research Associates 

Psychological Corporation 

Educational Testing Service 

Addison -We sley Testing 
Service 

Add i son -We s ley Testing 
Service 

Science Research Associates 



Science Research Associates 

Science Research Associates 
Psychological Corporation 

Psychological Corporation 

Hough ton-Mi f f t i n 

Guidance Associates of 
De I awa r e 
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D i aonoa t i c/Pretcr it>« i v +rn+Hj c t i ona I Programs Tha t Work 



Source: Educational Programs That Work 
(8th Ed.), Nat | ona | Diffusion 
Network, Department of Education, 
1981 . 
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PROJECT PR ° JECT CATCH-UP 

A diagnostic/prescriptive laboratory program in reading and/or math: 



tOfQ€t QUdiCnCC Approved by JORP for students in the lowest qiiartilelh reading or. math, grades .1-6; 

_ : :_ Thisiprogram has been used with students at other achievement levels and in grades 

K-9, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



■ * — —# 



QBSCriptiOn Project Catch-Up is a laboratory program of continuous diagnosis and pinpoint teaching 
in reading and/or math skills for underachieving children. 

Classroom and laboratory teachers work closely to identify program participants and formulate a laboratory 
schedule that does not cause any child to miss reading or math 1n the regular classroom. 

taboratory teachers Identify Individual needs by means of continuous diagnostic testing. They then select 
materials and methods fros a wide variety of high-interest resources available 1n the laboratory to meet the 
child's heeds. Children spend an average of one-hal f hour: peridayulrrtheJabpratory t .in groups of one to 
three, working wUh the teacher bri skill deficiencies.. The program 1s designed inzsuch a_way_that each _ch?ld 
experiences success and moves toward the acquisition of more difficult skills armed with Increased confidence. 

A wide variety of readily ava1labtei1nstruct1onal_materials and equipment, selected by project teachers, is 
available 1n the laboratory. Results can be achieved with limited resources 1f a diagnostic/prescriptive 
method 1s used In a success-oriented environment. Staff have identified materials according to priority. 

With a few well rdevel oped techniques, teachers have made participating children feel that the.labi.1s "their:, 
lab" to such a degree that 1t has become necessary to have guest days to satisfy the desire of other children 
to participate even in a small way 1n the laboratory. Project Catch-Up's special events for parents consistently 
draw more parents than any Other school function. 



eUldenCC Of CffCCtlUCnCSS The project utilizes pre- and posttesting (Comprehensive Test of Basic 

Skills in reading and math). For the past 10 years, the median student 
has consistently gained 1.5 months in reading and math skills for each month in the program (data validated by 
Research Management Corporation). Originating-site students are low achievers in a low-income urban community. 
Similar gains by adopters 1n rural and middle-income schools have been validated. Annual evaluation data are 
available. 



inWlementQtlOn reauirementS A school district interested:1n:adopting or adapting Project Catch-Up 
... c ... " should be able to: provide a laboratory of any size (we started: 

in a closet, but at present have a classroom]; administer diagnostic tests to participating children; provide 
professional instruction to meet diagnosed needs; and use high-interest materials Insofar as they are available. 
The project can be adopted by a grade level or a school, and it can offer Instruction in reading, math, or both. 



finQndCil teOUirementS Tests and instructional materials: from $.50-$20 per child depending on: 
' * funds available. The project Itself sells no materials; all are commercially 

available and thoroughly tested; many are already found in most schools. Equipment: three high-interest 
Instructional machines, maximum cost $300 per laboratory; most schools already have at least one such machine. 
Staff needs may be met by reassignment of personnel 1n any school with Chapter I funding. 

SerUiieS available Awareness materials are: available at no: cost.: Visitors:are:welcome_at_prpject site 

- -_- _- zl _- on Fridays when school is 1h session. Project staff are available:to_attendioutr_ i 

of -state awareness meetings. Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own^costs). Training 
is also available at adopter site (costs tobe negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available 
to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



Contact Fay Harbison;:Newport-Mesa Unified School District; P.O. Box 1368; Newport Beach, CA 92663. 
(714) 760-3300. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ISEA Title I 



JDRP No. 34 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PROJECT C0 ^^ :ASSts ™ :D1AGN0STIC * PRESCRIPTIVL pr0GRAM in * eaoing and MATHEMATICS (CADPP) 

A diagnostic/prescripti ve pul 1 -butjprbgramiutil [i?in9 . resource labs and computer assistance to 
prepare remedial reading and remedial mathematics educational plans and week! descriptions. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP as a reading program for grades 3-9 and as a math program for 
grades 3-7. 



deSCfiOtion CADPP was developed as a response to the SRA test scores of Buckingham County Public Schools' 

■ educationally disadvantaged students which showed an annually increasing gapbetweeninormal 

expected growth and actual growth. The resulting resource laboratory program combined .with a computerized 
information retrieval system allows for accurate diagnosis of a child's needs in reading comprehension and: 
computation and provides the t?acher with prescriptions (materials and methods) that help in teaching to those 
heeds. 



A locally developed battery of standardized Criterion-referenced tests is used for diagnosiszandevaluation.i. 
The computer system prescribes learning activitiesbased oh individual achievement levels, learning modalities, 
and interests; channels students to the learning centers; tracks progress to ensure that prescriptions are not 
repeated; and maintains continuous progress reports for the students, teachers, and parents. 



. : . . ...... ( 

evidence Of effeCtWeneSS Three-year fall -to-f all testing (5976-78)jwithithe:Science Research.Asso- 

ciates Achievement Series documented positi ve:trends through standard score 
gains. Grade 3 students showed the highest gains in reading, with 23 NCEs; grades 6 and 7 evidenced 8 NCEs. 
Gains in math ranged between: 22: NCEs :f or grades 4 and 5, and 6 NCEs for grade 3. Overall, the gap between scores 
of participating and nonparticipating students was narrowed. 



itnalttnentatiOn reaUkenientS CADPP can be adopted by a single classroom unit or by several 

■ :.7:.: units. Extensive staff development and training in criterion- 

referenced design and development, instructional :managementisystems,:perf^ monitoring, 
and individualized instruction via the learning station approach to management are required. 



financial feaUiretneniS A fee of_J500 is charged:for:the eAOPP software. Optional :CADPP:cri_terion- 
* * referenced tests are available at $3 per test booklet (nonconsamable) ; 

however, if adopters do not use CADPP diagnostic tests, they must have access to diagnostic test results. 



Services available Awareness materials are available at rib cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site: (costszto be negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tnntaCt Debra J. Glowinski, Federal Programs Director; Title I Office; Box 292; Dillwyn, VA 23936. 
^ (804) 983-2714 or -2863. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 79-15 Approved: 6/12/79 
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PROJECT CONCEPTOAttY ORIENTED MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (COMP) 

A sequential, small -group mathematics program designed to meet the needs of all children. 



tQfQSt OlldlSnCS Approved by JDRP tcr students of al i abil ities, grades 1-8. This. program_has been used 

__in other settings with grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 

to or approved by the Panel. 



description The Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program is a management system that provides a list of 

_: .sequential skills to be mastered ] n the basic skills area of mathematics. It 1s designed to 

meet individual needs through small -group instruction. 



Students are tested to determine their individual strengths and weaknesses and are grouped accordingly. The 
program provides continuous progress through the use of materials organized Into 25 instructional level s. Eight 
broad areas are developed for mastery_inthese_25 levels. Each level has two or more steps. 

(Step Z in each level provides additional materials for the highly motivated student.) 

The program utilizes cooperative planning and teaching.: The ideal Instructional situation 1s one 1n which each 
teacher has no more than two Instructional groups. It is the intent of the program to encourage teachers to be 
creative in their teaching and to adapt the program to the learning styles of their students. 

Key Elements::: placement testings teaching by objectives v_i a COMP guide books; small -group Instruction; criterion- 
referenced testing; cooperative teaching and planning; continuous progress system for students; administrator 
Involvement; school -community-parent relations. 



evidence of effectiveness Data from 1971-72 pre- and:posttestisg of COMP students 1n grades 1-8 using 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills showed that 77% increased their percentile ranking 
pre to post. Further annual testing of the same students showed continued gains: 64% in 1972-73 and 58% in 
1973-74. 



ItnpiCtntnlOtWn rCOUItStnSntS 0n e day of training prior to implementation is required. All teachers 

_ anC administrators Involved in adoption should attend. One i'ay of 

training following Implementation is also required. Adopter school's needs will determine the date. Adopter 
designates one staff member to serve as project contact person and coordinator. 



finQnCIQl ItaUittfntntS Exclusive of textbooks and the coordinator's salary, the basic cost 1s 

approximately $45/teacher plus costof test materials. Additional materials 
for Instruction arid enrichment can be added as finances become available. 



StTDlttS QUQlldblC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at demonstration 

sites anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings icostS:tobe_negotiatedi. Training. is:conducted:Oriiy at adopter site. Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COfltOCt L * Leon WebD * Director; 161 E. First St;; Suite 5; Mesa, AZ 85201 . (602) 969-4880. 



nevelopmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title HI 



JDRP No. 74-114 Approved: 12/6/74 



PROJECT GEHS * Go ^ 1 * 5aSea Educationit Management Systen 

A goal-based educational management system developed to support diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 
for mastery learning. 



target audience 

'?P r0ve d P¥ !*pR_P_ fo r_ 9r*des K-6. This prpgram has been used__w1 t_h grades 7-12, 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCriptlOn With GEMS, teachers can efficiently diagnose skills Inireadlng and prescribe learning activities 

for mastering these skills. GEMS definesreading In terms of units of study (goal-units) 
for each grade level... The goal -units are divided Jotolsixlstrabds ^-phonics, structure, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, study skills, and affective reading^ Pre- and posttests are provldedfor each goal-unit, and placement 
tests are provided for each strand to help teachers diagnose theapproprlate Instructional level for each, 
students Multiple. str«tegJe$_and rjaterUlS_to_aid_tn_teaching_forJmastery: are identified and coded to the 
GEMS Reading System. A GEMS Book 1s provided for each levels these books areilntended tQ_be_used_by:tbe teacher 
as a guide in Implementing the program with students^ Eac' book contains introductory Information; goal-units. 
Pre- and posttests. and test keys; model strategies for el a goal -unit; and an appendix of Information and 
teacher resources. 

GEMS reading, incorpo rates .three baSic_retr1eval_sysEemsl_Lpaper andpericll , key sort cards, and computer. 
Retrieval s X stem ? are _deyeloped to monitor student progress and to. a1d_ teachers An grfiup1ng_studeQts iri_ instruc- 
tional sequences. M«tery tests are-avaiiabte to eheek for learning retention and competency relative tP gradu- 
ation requirement s»_ GEMS_makes_tt possible forlteachers to pursue- the goal of mastery learning by Identifying 
and communicating to students what they are expected to learn, indicating the_ appropriate level_for_ihstruc^ioh, 
and accommodating i i variety of teaching approaeheste meet student needs. GEMS places accountability of student 
a rxl teacher. in proper perspective by nelp log tea c hers - evaluate the quality of their own teachi>g as well as their 
students' performance. The starf development component of GEMS reading Is designed to train teachers and adminis- 
trators in the use of the management system for diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. Workshops include: the GEMS 
Book, Material Management, Procedural Guidelines. Reading Process. Directed Reading, Classroom Manaqement, 
Testing, and Retrieval. 



evidence of effettiveness The GEMS research design yielded statistically and educatlonally.slgnlfl- 

_ __. __ cant gains in reading comprehension and vocabulary for each grade level, 

grades 1-6. In 12 pilot schools. The Stanford, Achievement Test Ms used In.gradeS.J and 2 and the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills In grades 3-6. The research study was conducted over a two-year period (1976-78). 



implementation requirements GEMS can be implemented by la grade_Ievel *_a_readlhg department, a 

: _ - _ : : __: : : :: s ? n &°1» or a district. Twelve hours of staff training are required 

to beg 1n_the implement at ioh- process.. St least one follow-up session Is recommended. A GEMS Book and an inservlce 

manual are required for each teacher and administrator. Development of local leadership is emphasized. 



financial requirements Costs are contingent upon group size* location, and levels-Implemented. 

Materials cost is $40 per teacher for_a grade-level GEMS Book with tests 
aha strategies and ah inservlce manual. Maintenance costs can be absorbed within a regular school budget. 



services available Awareness-materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

: ... site. jny time by appointment. ..Project staff are avallableJto attend out-of-state 

awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at proiect site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Beverly Lloyd, GEMS Project Director; Jordan School District; 9361 S. 400 East: Sandy, UT 84070. 
(801) 566-1521. 



Developmental Funding: USDE Right to Read. ESEA Title IV-C, J0RP No. 79.2 Approved: 2/16/79 

and Local 

Compiled Sumrnr 1981 
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PROJECT HOSTS: Help One Student To Succeed 

A diagnostic/prescriptive/tutorial approach to basic reading siciils. 



\QTQtX QUdlinCt Approved by_JDRP for students who need remedial reading Instruction, grades 2.12. It 

9 _ has been used In other settings with kindergarten and first-grade students. But no 

evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to Or approved by the Panel. 



iC$CriptlOn The HOSTS Program operates from a learning resource centerstaffed by a reading-specialist and 

an aide. Students in the HOSTS 1 program are first evaluated; then individual pcescr!ptioriS_are _ 
developed, matching coded 1 nstructi bhal material s.teldent 1 f led readi ng deficiencies. : Informal read Ins inventories 
are_used:to_screer! and_identi_6 ' students.: Each student In the project Is then given a nuwber of criterion- 
reference tests to pinpoint Individual reading deficiencies. From these testsareadlng pcofileis developed, 
by the specialist, recording the student' slabllity^levels loithe.varlogs_skills areas. Itidiyidual lessons rare 
developed frdffl_thtS_p_fOf iVv The HOSTS Cross Referencing Manuals are used by the Instructional staff to plan 
prescriptive programming tailored to indlvidua Ized needs. In addition, specific directionj foc.tutor implemen- 
tation of the prescribed prbgram lessbnsLare included! In the student j>rof ties. Daily student progress is recorded 
by the tutdrs_and_ incorporated Into the profile as Teaching procedures 1n the HOSTS program are designed 

to enable teachers todlscover the abilities of eacn student and then allow the student tb advance-at-his^her 
individual learning rate. The instructional climate IS humane and reflects concern for each students worth. 
CcflTOottyvolunteerswort as tutors on a one-to-one basis with students, following prescriptions developed for 
each student by the reading specialist. 



WidfflCC O/ tffettWeneSS Program evaluation consists of normative (CTBS.-CAT) and criteribn^referenCed 

_ tests. Student achleve^ntscores Jndlcate.that. on the average, students 

doubled their learning rate while in HOSTS, Specific gains by grade levels are available In a detailed report. 
(Financial and evaluation data collected 1973-81 .) Data from adoption sites indicate student gains averaged 
over 14 nCE {Normal Curve Equivalency) scores. 



in}DlementQtion feOUtrementS Potential adopting districts are selected on the baslr of the fol- 
" ■ lowing criteria: needs assessment, district's resources - Ccommif - 

uent), evaluation plan, and willingness to serve- as almodel_for Others.. .Potential adopters, will, be asked to. 
send key personnel to.vi sit the developer project. Upon completion of the visitation period, those distrtcts 
that remain Interested may apply to become HOSTS sites. 



finQnCiQl reQUireniet)t$ SUrt^uP cost ranges from S30 to S115 per pupil. Continuation cost ranges 
' _ ■ from 50* to $12 per pupil per yea» , depending upon existing resources. 

(Figures based on 2,000 target pupils.) 



SeTVUeS QVOilable Awa>eness materials are ra\a1lable-a£-hb_cost.l_Msit^ by 
appointment at project site an^ additional d^ in home state and 

Out of .State. Project .staff are available to attend out -of- state- awareness meetings -{costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated); Training is al so available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



ttittt&tl Bill GibbonSiExecutlve Director* HOSTS Non-Prof it Corporation; 5802 MacArthur Blvd.; Vancouver, 
vvii»m»» ^ qmu {206) 694 . 1?05 6r 693-1775- 
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PPnifCT REAOING - INO IVIDUALIZEO REMEDIAL LABORATORIES 
i MATH iNOlVlOUALiZEO REMEDIATION 



A project designed to provide continuous diagnosis of student needs aid dally prescriptions 
for learning improvement. 



taraet audience Appcdved_by_JORP_as_a_reading_prQgram_fOr_childreD ages 6-18*__Ihis prdgraBLhas-beeh- 
used In other settings as a mathematics program, but no evidence of effectiveness has 
been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

Q£$tripttOn Ihe /eadimj laboratories have been. developed for high concentration on th- improvement of 

_ _ _ bfl sJc_read1ng sk111s._ A reading laboratory staffed by one special reading teacher and a 
paraprofessional accommodates 80-120 students daily for *he entire school year. Each student s daily prescription 
includes- vwb-br-more activities designed to meet hi s/her needs. Students' prescript ions include programmed and 
self- Instruction^ of vendors or developed by both consultants and prpiect_ 

teacher Si- Emphasis is placed on inserv^cc education, focusing on cognitive reading skills and on the management 
and! use! of Individual t zed- instruct ion In the classrtxm. lnscrvice education is provided through workshops, 
consultant classroom vl sits, and : local _superv1sqrjr_sery^^ The mathematics program provides, 

systematic remedial instruction In areas of individual student weaknesses. A teacher and a paraprofessional 
worlc wl th-80^1Z0 students daily. 1 n_a is pecially^ 

by a focus on carefuny selectediessential . concepts j skills, and appl Icat Ions _w1th number ideas and computation; 
an Individualized approach to the instruction; a "neaningfui -approach-to the learning of content v careful monitoring 
of- student achievement; cod teacher guidance In a supportive atmosphere. The program is based on project -de vel oped 
mat er 1 a Is , re 1 n f o rc ed by a v a r 1 ety p f_ sup p 1 ement a ryresources a nd ac 1 1 v i t ies . _ Da 11 y_wprk_ 1 s_ 9 u 1 d ed by_ 1 nd 1 y 1 d u a 1 
prescriptions consisting of two or three types of activities.- Inservice education receives a strong ?"Pnasis_-_ 
through workshops, consultant visits, ahdlocalsupervisoryservlces and. support. - There is an ongoing evaluation 
of project content, materials, instructional procedures, and overall Achievement pattern of students. 



Cnntxrt th* pr ajset about available training ifld_other_services. 



contact 


Virgl nia Morgan; Reading Laboratories; 
Albany, GA 31702. (912) 436-6544. 


Dougherty County School System; P.O. Box 1470; 


Developmental 

Compiled Stoma 


Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
tr 1991 


JDRP No. 74-107 Approved: 10/18/74 



PROJECT BIDING INSTRUCTION AN0 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS) 



A. team-approach program to Improve reading achievement and self-concept of reading-disabled 
students. 



taraet audience ApprO¥ed_by_JDRP_for_pypils grades l-4_ read 1ng_ below grade 1evil_. This Program has 

been used in other settings with pupils 1n grades K and 5-10, but no evidence of 
effectiveness has h3en submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



(JeSCrffltlOn Ihe-RIPPSprdject Is-i team approach involving classroom teachers, reading specialists. 

_ ■ guidance _per spnne 1 A _specia1 services^ and parents to Improye^readlng achleyement and self- 

concept of disadvantaged students, the thrust of the program 1s to identify the child in need of service, 
diaghbsetheJchild's problems; develop an Individualized educational program to alleviate tbe problems, and 
continually evaluate the child andthe program. Throcgh a ;;team effort,; the total chjld 1s made to function 
more effectively* the project's main component is a read 1 ng services program that serves students directly 
through Individual and small-group remedial _ihstruction_Snd_ Indirectly through a consult lot service tC their 
classroom teachers and parents. Each program participant is evaluated by a guidance/ social worker team with 
output to remedial reading j and class room tea c hers. In cases where initial evaluation finds that ah in-depth 
evaluation Is necessary, services of a consul ting psychological /psychiatric team are employed. 

Another important component Is total parent involvement, including regularly scheduled pi rent- teacher confer- 
ences , - f brmal tzed- 10 -week parent study. groups, land parent icduhsel 1 ng^ZLYnelproject -attempts to_ identify educa- 
tionally disadvantaged student S_ as earl y_as .pos si ible_ by_ provide ng^ together with the: school department, an 
early- Identi Meat Ion progi-am that involves health :and-develbpmental screening of pre-kindergarten students, 
parent Information sessions, ahd-e special readiness program once the child enters kindergarten. _T_he_hJghly 
successful secondary program emphasizes the. teaching of reading through the content areas, with the reading 
specialist providing (for the most part) consultant services to teachers of Identified students. 
: __Contact_ the. project about available training and other serv ices . 



COntaCt Michael W. Hello, Director of Grant Programs; Office of Grant Programs; Portsmouth School 
Oepartment; Portsmouth. Rl 02871. (401) 683-1450. 
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JDRP No: 74-124 Approved: 12/16/74 



PROJECT V ^ Reid " 9 Power 1n the ^ onEent Areas Vocational heading Power) 



* staf /-development, project. designed to Jie1p_c on tent, am. teachers. minimize the gap between 
student reading abilities and redding •'equlretents of printed Instructional material. 



target audience Approved by JQRP as a staff .development project for vocational, programs whose students 

represent a broad range of ethnic- and socioeconomic backgrounds, grades 11 and 12. 
This program his been used In other settings at- the postsecondary level and In junior and senior high nonvocationat 
programs, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

de$triptlOli VRP;1 s a staff development progr_am_designed_to make content-area teachers aw«re of the gap 
j - : b * t ** e * n _*?^? n * reding abilities and th^ reading re^ulixwnts cf printed Instructional 

materials and to provide teachers with methods of minimizing the effects of that gap.- VRP has successfully been 
adopted: In more_than_4DG seer • *i a ry vocational _and_ nonyocational schoaU,. The goals of the. project are^. to 
narrow the gap between student Reading ability and the ski H level required to read printed instructional 
materials; to enrich the knowledge, attitudes, and skills of content-area teachers as these relate to the use of 
textbooks and otf»»-- reading-related activities; and to Increase student learning of content. 

The program. coiuists of five components. Testing trains teachers to use format and informal tests and inventories 
to assess the rtd^ing abll 1 ties of their Students, Readability Analysis provide* teachers with the .knowledge and 
tools to analyze the reading levels of printed Instructional materials, to apply this knowledge when selecting 
texts, and to modify and improve use of the printed materials to fit students* reading abilities. Fifteen Reading 
in. the Content Area Modules provide for additional _staff development. In contMtrirea fading* Jhemodules.iwhlch 
are designed to be used In group or Individual Inservice, provide basic strategies and procedures that can be 
incorporated into any classroom curriculum. Wibu'ary Development focuses on practical vocabulary activities 
that the. teacher can incorporate Into, the total v wriculum, „ In addition, for vocational adopters,- project- 
developed vocational student reading-support mat' rials In the form of 32 Occupational ly Specific Key Word 
Glossaries are available. Instructional Materials System Involves the development of a resource system that 
provides teachers with ready access to a wide variety of Instructional materials In their fields. 



eOidenCe Of effeCtWeneSS Using the Gates-MaeGinltie, Survey F, pretest comprehension data indicated 

1701 of project students were reading below eleventh-grade level and 201 

below seventh- grade. level . Posttest data revealed percentages_0f_5ZS and 121 respectively. Pre- ahd_pos£test 

gains were significant at the .05 level. A pre/post teacher training test Indicated significant growth In teacher 
knowledge of test utilization and reading-related activities. 



impleWentQtlOn teQUiremen tS A_minimuM_ofohe_staff_pe^6^:w1th a background 1n curriculum 
_ _ _ development and/or reading acts as part-time director/coordinator. 

Involvement of administrators, content-area instructors, and reading consultants (if used) Is required. Once the 
di strict completes a training.and Implementation plan, the 0/D provides a training workshop lasting two or three 
days, depending upon the needs of the adopting/ adapting district. Staff development time nrjst be provided. 



financial requirements 



NO new equl pment_dr_staf f -are requi red-- _C6st-6f - individual Key- Word G1 oss^ _ 

aries varies ;_ent1 re set of 32, $95. Adopters of this component flwy.purchase 

glossaries for each student or one or two per classroom. Cost of individual Reading in the Content Area Modules 
varies; entire set of 15 f under_$600. — Adbpters-bf . this component tyHcaMy purchase a minimum of five modules 
and a maximum of one complete set. Training manual: $10. each. (P> ces subject to change.) 



services available Awareness material s are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

— _ .appointment at_ project site and additional demonstration sites In home state 

and out of state. Project staff are a.-allable to attend out-of-state awareness meetings, (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including travel and trainer fee of $1S0 
per day); Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopt arS (all expenses must be paid); 



COntaCt Eileen Ostergaard, or Carol Burgess; The EXCHANGE; 166 Pelk Hail; University of Minnesota; 
Minneapolis, MN 554T5. (612) 376-B234. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
Compilmd Susmmr 19*1 
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PROftCT INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS: Diagnosis. Prescription, and Evaluation 

A. Project combining ajanguage-experlence approach with techniques derived from modern 
linguistic theory to enhance skills In written composition. 



tQfQCt QUdicnCC Approved by JORP for grades. 3-6-. _ This . program has ^ been_used in:other settings wlth_ 

' grades 1-2 and 7-12, language arts* English content-area classes, college-basic skills 

programs, adult education programs, special education p ro gr ams, .and. lode pendent, a nd _s upp U Aentary .programs in 
written Composition, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved b> the Panel. 



if Of} At lea st .three times a year, the teacher evaluates writing samples composed by students on 
- self-selected topics. Utilizing criteria common to nearly aH language arts programs, the 
teacher 1s then able to assign priorities ; to the heeds lof the whole:class,_groups_o£_students,_ahd_irx11y^dual: 
youngsters. —For jeach.Objective stemming from this diagnosis, a teacher^s respurce_«anual prescrlpes a variety 
of writing or rewriting techniques for all content areas Involving writing. Motivation for writing Is strengthened 
by a "communication spiral" that links composition to the- other language arts ahd-toreal-life.experience. A 
record keeping system permit s students, teachers* administrators, and parents to observe growth In writing 
proficiency from month to month and grade to grade. The program can be combined readily with existing language 
arts curricula and objectives. 



tWdtttCt Of (ffeCtlUentSS 31nce_1971, evaluations utilizing holistic or criterion-referenced designs 

-_ l with writing samples from students, grades 1-12, in a variety of settings 
(urban, suburban, and rural J consistently shbw slghlf leant gains In vocabulary, sentence structure* organization, 
mechanics, and grammar for students In ILA classes. 



ifnOltmCntOtlOn TiUUHtnttntS 51 stric^makesla definite coamitmeiit.to Improving basic writing. 

_ __ J __ : _ sfc111s_of:alL students. _Dlstr1ct sends Initial cadre of teachers 

and administrators to New Jersey (or elsewhere by arrangement) for two-day training and purchases copies of 
Teacher's Resource Manual and Management Manual ( f or 1 adml hi s£rStors}*__01 strict assises responsibility. f or «x-_ 
tending J prograojtb Other grades* classes, and/or schools 1n future years, with trained administrators conducting 
1nserv1 ^programs. District reports to project (directly or through NON Facilitator) on extent and quality 
of Implementation. 



finanCIQi TtQUinnttntS District assumes (or shares with.NDN Facilitator) the eosts.of releasing. 
' 7 __ teachers, and admlnistntors for training workshops.. District assumes (or 

shares with NDN Facilitator) per diem, travel, and lodging costs for project staff. Teacher's Resource Manual: 

$10 per copy. Management Manual (for administrators): $2 per copy. 



StfDlttS QVOilOble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

_- _.- - appointment at project site ar^ addltlbhal.deiaohstratidri sites In.hoffleLState Jnd. 

but:of.state*--Project staff are available to atund_out-of-state_a¥areness_ meetings (travel and per diem must 
be paid}. Training 1s conducted at prol^ct site only during three to four weeks throughout the year (all 
expenses must be paid, including trainees' travel and- per diem, and SID for manual). Training is also available 
at adopter. site -(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs 
to be .negotiated). 



mntflft Jeanette Alder, Project Director; Wood row W11 son School; Hauxhurst Ave.; Vleehawken, NJ 07087. 
lUfUUVl (2Q1) 865-1506. 
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PROft£T Si***'- Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics 



A complete mathematics curriculum for kindergarten through Algebra II-Trigonbmetry, 
including alternative high school courses. 



tQTQtl Qildltntt Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, gradesK-8. _Thls-prdgr*i has been 
used in other settings with grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dtSCnptiOn ' The major objective of the progran 1s to Provide continuous prepress To. mat for the 

entire school experience of all students, kindergarten throuch senior high school:. The SIAMH 
Program. represeflts_a_conplete-sys£em-that-can be adopted or adapted by other districts. A framework of objectives 
and assessment by cnterj on -reference STAMM. iCartfulJBdhltorlhglof Istudent progress, measure- 

ment- of mathemattcs competencies, and-alternatlve courses at the high school level are featured. The program 
may be used Successfully In many_differeht classroom situations^ including small -group Instruction, large- group 
Instruction, Individualized Inst teach1ng*_and_math lab.__ReS0urce iaaterial-ls-prdvlded for each 

objective; textbooks, manipulative materials, and teacher-made ^sources may be incorporated as well. 

Since STAMM 1s based on continuous: Progress,,. It. Is: Important for a_ school. using 5T8MS! to keep. complete records 
on each student and to test each student's progress frequently. This enables a teacher* in the fall, to cdn^ 
tlnue a student fromwhere. he/she left off inthe spring. A teacher with one grade level of students may need 
to be familiar with more than one level of the program to accommodate continuous progress. 

The basic.sk iUs Cbntinuum fc^ grades -K=8 is-cbvered in levels A, B, C, 0, E, F 5 GE T 6, and H. High school 
courses are defined for Mathematics Competencies, Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, Trigonometry , Applied Math 
Vocational Math, and Rapid Calculation. 

Special materials are packaged for Title I and special education emphasis for use in regular classrooms and labs. 



widenc* of effectiveness Between two t M n*s_ and t h ree fourths. _ of _ al 1 Jff f enon. County st udenf s 

- now score above the national norm on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 

S*Uls_at grades f, 6, and 8. This _ach1evement^has_been_ consistent from 1973 through spring 1980. Prior to 
Implementation, roughly half the students scored above the national norm. 



implementation requirements SIAMH guides, tests, and workbooks may be used by a single teacher 

, , ?r an entire school. system._The raore_1eve1s_in¥^l¥^_in_ifflpleMh- 

tation, the greater- the gains from the continuous-progress aspect of STAMM. A two-day training session prior 
to implementation 15 recommended,, Meekly_or monthly meetihgs_are recommended for the local staff. STAMM does 
not dictate teaching style, and may be used In any classroom setting.. .Textbooks may be used as_afl_ihtegra1 
part _oT the program, but experience advises that they be supplemented with teacher-made or STAMM resource 
materials. 

financial requirements STAMM teachers' manuals. K-12, SIS each. Each teacher needs one manual for 

" : :. . , - .... _ . "ch leyelpr cpurse.taught. Test, books and workbooks: $3.25 each for 

single copies, $2.75 each for » 1-1 00 copies, and $2.50 each for 101* copies. 



SeWiCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

--' ... Site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 

awareness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site oh Sept. 10-11 

and-Nov, 16.1 7,- 1981 j Feb. 8-9^ 1982 (costs to be negotiated). Training is primarily available at adopter site 

(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and folldw-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



COI]taCt ?i(y n Ji* Sharpe, STAMM Project Director; Jefferson County Schools; 1209 Quail St.; Lakewood, 
CO 80215. (303) 231-2341. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 76-87 Approved: 6/Z3/76 
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PROJECT IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS 



Reading centers providing an individualized approach to remedial reading fcr educationally 
deprived children. 



taraet audience Approved by JORP for pupils in grades 1-8 who are reading below grade level. 



(Ie$inptlOfi Reading centers established 1n participating schools are staffed by a reading teacher and 

H i:: : _ aide who work with 10-12 children per period every day for the regular school tern;. 

Dfagnostlctests-are administered to determine specific needs of Individual children. A "Need Sheet" ii 
prepared:for:each chlld^. providlng.a.wrltteo.priSCfj ptJOji to. belp_1n_maSterlDg basic, reading skil Island to 
reinforce classroom learning^ A "Weekly Plan" s'neet Is maintained for each class, _1 Istlng plansfor each, 
child. Correlation with regular classroom activity Is stressed. Teacher' s aides and parents are assigned to 
work with. children needing «dditlQQal_helfl_Over and jboye_ that recei**^ in_the:classroo©_ana reading center. 
Parent participation, through volunteer work and workshops. Is a significant aspect of_the project.. Individu- 
alized- attention shows the pupil that he/she Is important and can excel In some way, reinforcing the primary 
goal of the project: to meet Individual needs of students and help them achieve their potential. 

Materials used include the Herman Reading Program supplemented by numerous other commercially available and 
teacher-made materials. 

Students are selected for the program on the basis of scores from standardized tests (below SOth percentile), 
scores from. diagnostic tests. Cumulative record cards, teacher opinions, posttest scores of previous Title I 
students, and learning disabilities. 



Contact the project about available training Ai d other services. 



COnWCt Elizabeth Dickson; Improvement of 8asic_Readihg j Skills; Sylacauga City Schools; P.O. Drawer 
1127; Sylacauga, AL 35150. (205) 245-5345 or 249-0393. 



Developmental Funding: UsOE ESEA Title I JORi No. 74-109 Approved: 10/18/74 
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PROJECT IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT (READING) THROUGH USE OF TEACHERS ANC TEACHER AIDES 

A personalized and concentrated readlnr Improvement program for secondary students. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for; students grades 1Q-I2:read1ng two or_u»re_years below.grade 1eve1_ 
with low or failing grades in English classes. It has been used in other settings with 
grades 7-9, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

HOI! IM.s. Proiectitreats the problem pfjreadlna deficiency In secondary students through personalized 
and concentrated- Interact Ion: personalized in that the adult/student ratio Ismqst often one- 
to-one; concentrated In that instruction occurs daily, one period per day. Each student's reading skills are 
thoroughly analyzed during the f 1r st few weeks. Instruction and rebuilding ofattitude begin. on a personalized 
basis at the point of- identified deficiency (In many cases at point zero in the reading process). Individual 
records. of areas! of weakness and- patterns of improvement are maintained. The Importance of personal interest 
and positive reinforcement from the adult aide cannot be overemphasized- Reading Instruction develops within 
the context of the total language arts curriculum. The project teacher and a team of eight aides supplement the 
regular teacher's instruction. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntaCt Leon West. Director; Sky View High School Project; Cache County School District; 2063 North 
12th East; Logan, 'JT 34321. (801) 752-3925. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 3DRP No. 74-110 Approved: 2/25/75 
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PRQlECt HIGHER hor i zon s 100 

A program for students with reading retardation problems, with « coordinated effort in 
language arts development In all content areas. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students; In grade 9 with reading retardation problems. This program 
A - ti — - Mm . - -has-Been_ured-io-other settings with students in grades 7, 8, a nd 10 with readlnq retar- 
dation problems, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by ?he Panel. 

toll The primary goal of the reading section of the program i$ to enable a student to make eight 
V^m V moo£h ? lading-progress during the school year and thereby regain lost ground, Of her aba Is 

are improvement of speech, mathematics, science, and social studies; helping f^nts-to adjust to hiqh schoo 
behavior pattern S ; : expand4n^ students' background of experience; and_1ipr^U siif"on1e? 
one year in the. program. students are evaluated and may return to the regular school orooram Tnr^nSriri 9 

r u Sat^bT 1 ^bS^S'iiP"*! "X "l^? T U ° na] ^® EtlSSoS"? 'four^Hr^ ^ ding 

retardation. The speech of many is affected by a second language or dialect. Students are counseled fr.m,»nti I 
Kii lh !- Hl ?J Br ^ rl «ns cbuoselor and instructors. The counselo?-student rat o Is oSe co^elor !o 1^0 ^tudln " 
artl a Snd r 1^er "nse n s! nSt ' rUCt0rS ^ SU&jeCtS U ' oss1b,e " ^> wea^^1]s%^ t ?n 1 ?a 0 ng^a U g^ tS * 



Contact the project about available trai ning and other service; 



COnlaCt ^ h ": 04 : Benedet «r Resource Coordinator;. Hlgner.Horlzons ]00; Hartford Public Nigh School- 

11 !j re ; t c5 t - ; ? artf0 r2' a 06105t (203) 278-5920. Robert Nearlne. Title I O re^tlr° Hartford 
Board of Education; 249 High St.; Hartford, CT 06103. (203) 566-6074 harctord 



Developmental Funding: state ESEA Title I JORP No. 74-26 Approved: 4/29/74 
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PROJECT HIT: Hl5h Int ensity Tutoring 

An individualized instruction program for sixth-, seventh-, and e_1ghth-grade students 
Identified as deficient in basic grade-level reading and/or mathematics skills" 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades 6-8. 



luionng^ocuses on peer-teaching and reinforcement techniques developed primarily from nriftclSIes of orodr*^ 
instruction. Tutors frOm:grad«_2_ahd 8 assist slxth-gradi tutees in developing gravel ? "s Ind %"7Z?ci 
correct performance. This interaction: also he_lps_the_tutOrs upgrade their own skills. TuteVs who , were Vn the 
program during sixth grade are given priority selection as tutors in seventh, and eighth grid! wfie^ Kill defieien- 
shfn t^iil Si B 2;ff 1 J ff* 1U * Thj * the ^rtance of reciprocity in tne tea"ln£?elrn ng « a fon- 
shlp despite the small dlfferences in L ab ^ jty_between_Jtutbrs_abd tuteesi The two basic HIT center -cmanMtV 

f fi CU U V A1 ! ? f £b « Pewentage-of-correct responses-for each tutee and use of instructional materials that 
earefu ly control introduction of new concept$_and incOrporate.frequent review. ^motWatlonal^y^em Is 
crucial jo optimal student progress, Tutees receive points for correct responses which i&mn lit in if- bank 
book- and are redeemable for tangible rewards. Tutors receive points and rewa"! S £ 5S of ittAiSS 

■ — - Contact the project about available training and other se rvices. 



COntaCt f^^ r jS^ b \l^^g^^ 0fficer ; Highland Park School District; 20 Bartlett; Highland 
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